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movement for secondary education for girls took advantage of
the recommendation that modern subjects should be included.
Thus, at the Cheltenham Ladies' College, Miss Beale included
history in the curriculum and, although Latin was still retained,
she emphasised the study of German on the ground that it was a
good substitute for the classics because it had a complicated gram-
mar. In the North London Collegiate School, Miss Buss introduced
French, history, and natural science. It should be noted that the
leaders of the movement claimed that girls were equal in intellectual
ability to boys and insisted that they should sit for the same
examinations on the same terms as boys.
Another pioneer was Miss Emily Davies, who had been a
member of the committee of Bedford College. She presented to
the Taunton Commission a petition signed by twelve prominent
women teachers urging that the foundation for women of a college
connected with one of the ancient universities was the greatest
educational need of the time. The petition was supported by
prominent educationists, scientists, and important figures in the
worlds of literature, art, and politics. As a result, Miss Davies
secured a house at Hitchin in 1869, and started off with six students.
In 1873 the college removed to Girton, just outside Cambridge, and
in 1880 Newnham College was established. Newnham will always
be associated with the name of its first principal, Miss A. J. Clough
(1820-92). Miss Clough had previously taught in schools at Liver-
pool and Ambleside. She was well known in the north of England
where she was instrumental in organising classes for women, under
the charge of university lecturers. In order to develop this work,
the North of England Council for Promoting the Higher Education
of Women was formed and held its first meeting in Leeds in 1867.
During the seven years of its existence, Miss Clough was its secre-
tary, and it was at the invitation of the Council that Mr. James
Stuart lectured in the north and as a result the University Extension
movement (described in Chap, xiii) was launched.
When Henry Sidgwick, the Cambridge philosopher, opened a
house for women students at Cambridge, it occurred to him that
Miss Clough, whose work in the north of England had become
widely known, would be the most suitable person to take charge of
it. She accepted the post in 1871 and threw herself whole-heartedly
into the work. After the experience of occupying two temporary
residences, Miss Clough planned the establishment of a permanent
hall. Accordingly a company was formed, and in 1875 the new